MARADUKA

Admiral Hell to whom the Sakalava surrendered the'lsland. I came at
length to a larget Sakalava village where a Sakalava lady, speaking a little
Swahili, invited me into her small, cool and clean palm leaf home, floored
with boards lifted above the ground. She advised me to go to Maraduka,
a village on the shore, for she told me that all the people there spoke Swahili,
so after sharing a dish, of bananas and fish, called katakata, with her I'went
back to the beach and chartering a rowing-boat set out on a voyage of
discovery to find Maraduka.

It lies at the top of a wide creek whose high banks were covered with
leafy woods. Outrigger canoes called laka, differing from those of
Zanzibar in that they had one outrigger instead of two, moved with their
little square sails up and down the creek. We came at last to the tiny
jetty of Maraduka where several dhows and a number of canoes lay up on
the mud. The place reminded me-of Chake Chake for the architecture
was much the same and there was just the one main street about half a
mile long. It consisted of the usual Indian dukas, and it is probably from
this word for "shop" that the village takes its name.

Zaidi and I soon had a crowd around us, for they told us that they
never met people who spoke Swahili. Indeed their emotion at hearing
about their old homeland was quite extraordinary, for these were the
descendants of Seiyid Sa'id's colonists. Old men came up and beating
their chests said: "We are all subjects of the Sultan."

There were, of course, some who had migrated to join their relations
since Seiyid Sa'id's time. One of them had left in the 'eighties, when the
great Barghash sat on die throne of Zanzibar and sent Tippoo Tib on his
journeys. He came hobbling along when he heafd of my presence, and re-
peating protestations of loyalty to the Sultan, asked how Seiyid Barghash was.~~
He was full of grief when I told him that he had died nearly forty years before.

As we were shown round the little village of Swahili huts we came
to one solitary Sakakva hut over which a beautiful purple bougainvillea
trailed. There were ferns on the veranda and the house was gay with
green and red paint. It looked as much out of place here as an eskimo's
igloo would look in an English village. I sat for an hour or so outside the
hut in a circle with my friends, while the friendly owner brought out his
valiha, the typical Malagasy instrument, made out of a piece of giant
bamboo with threads of the fibre lifted out and tautened by bridges. He
played soft tuneful music, and sang in a pleasant low voice love songs in the
Sakalava language.
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